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Cimbrian peninsula and the Lower Elbe along the North Sea over the district of
the Weser. Thence, in the first centuries of the Christian era, they undertook
predatory raids westwards and also spread southwards to the Harz. They forced
the Franks back from Flanders and Brabant, and already in the fourth century they
were settling in northern Gaul and so came into contact with the Romans.
Together with the Franks, in 531, they conquered the Thuringian kingdom, and
thus obtained the northern part of Thuringia as far as the Unstrut. Some of them
went to Britain, and founded several kingdoms there.
The area of their settlements was extensive and the forms of their colonization
varied according to the natural conditions of the soil. There are no early accounts
of the Saxons from which direct information on this matter can be derived, and
our picture has, therefore, to be founded on indirect and a posteriori conclusions
drawn from later accounts belonging to the Prankish period, and from the
modern field and village plans. An attempt has been made to throw light on
the subject from two different sides. Both theories proceed from Westphalia and
are based on conditions there. In the second half of the eighteenth century,
J. J. Moser regarded the conditions of peasant agriculture prevailing in his home
as a direct survival of early German conditions, and, writing as he did at the time
of the liberation of the serfs, thought that the Germans settled side by side in
free, well-to-do peasant communities. Meitzen, on the other hand, thought that the
single homesteads of Westphalia were the type of settlement peculiar to the
Celts; each of these homesteads, he thought, was essentially surrounded by
the lands belonging to it, and this property took the form of enclosures (Kampen),
i.e. square or round plots, each of which was surrounded by hedges or ditches.
The fact that the holdings were thus enclosed meant that they lay scattered
over the whole area of land belonging to each place.1 This earlier Celtic settle-
ment, he thought, is maintained to the present day in Westphalia, for the Germans
for the most part adopted it unchanged.2 It is obvious that there is some agree-
ment here with Moser's point of view. Both scholars assume a continuity from
the first settlement to modern times.
Meitzen's assumptions, some of which have been adopted without criticism
and often copied, do not stand close examination. Quite apart from the inner
contradictions of his argument, the elements of which it is composed will no
longer hold water; Henning's detailed criticism of his work3 showed that
what appear to be single homesteads are often later subdivisions of village-
settlements which have been broken up.4 His examples are the more noteworthy
because they are taken from Schleswig-Holstein and Danish territory, which
were the early tribal lands of the Saxons. Not only does he thus demonstrate
the uncertainty of continuity, but he also points out that Meitzen's Celtic hypothesis
is itself untenable, since it is incorrect that single homesteads were the Celtic
system of settlement.5 Moreover, archaeological evidence (cemeteries and other
excavations) leads us to conclude that nucleated settlements existed in Westphalia
and among the Saxons, as for example in Beckum.6 Outside Westphalia old
1 Op. cit, i, 50.                               2 Ibid., ii, 296.
3  Ani&ger f. aeutsches Altertwn tu deutsckz Lit. (43 vols.), xxv, 1899 (3 August).
4  Op. cit., 227.
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